Rees

South American countries, and he also built
boats for the carrying trade on the Volga and
Dnieper rivers.

Rees was the inventor of a hot die press for
making nuts for bolts, and also made improve-
ments in steamboat construction, particularly
for the protection of working parts. He was a
far-seeing employer and must be credited with
one of the early steps toward reducing the length
of the American working day. While a foreman
in Brownsville he was impressed by the exhaust-
ing effects of the long hours and accordingly in-
troduced the ten-hour day, which led to an in-
crease in production at a lower money cost. He
married Mary Morris, daughter of Robert and
Mary (Perry) Morris, and became the father of
five sons and five daughters. He was for many
years a leading member of the Pittsburgh City
Council. Some years after his death the busi-
ness he had founded was incorporated as James
Rees & Sons Company, Pittsburgh.
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REES, JOHN KROM (Oct. 27, iSsr-Mar. 9,
1907), geodesist and astronomer, was bom in
New York City. He was the son of Hans and
Lucinda (Krom) Rees, a grandson of Iver Jen-
sen and Lena Maria Rees and of Reuben and
Mary (Dubois) Krom, and a descendant of
Louis DuBois. He graduated from Columbia
College in 1872, and from the Columbia School
of Mines in 1875, acting as assistant in mathe-
matics in the School of Mines from 1873 to 1876.
In the latter year he married Louise, daughter of
Nathaniel and Emma (Chambers) Sands of
New York. From 1876 to 1881 he was professor
of mathematics and astronomy in Washington
University, St. Louis, then returned to Colum-
bia as director of the observatory and instructor
in the newly formed department of geodesy and
practical astronomy. He remained at Columbia
for the rest of his life, was promoted to a pro-
fessorship in 1884, and made head of an inde-
pendent department of astronomy in 1892. In
1895 he received the degree of Ph.D. from Co-
lumbia. He acted as judge of instruments of
precision at the Paris exposition in 1900, re-
ceiving the decoration of Chevalier of the Le-
gion of Honor in recognition of his services.
He was president of the New York Academy of
Sciences, 1894-96; secretary of the American
Metrological Society, 1882-96, and secretary of
the Columbia University Council/1892-98.

Reese

The Columbia Observatory to which Rees
went in 1881 was a small wooden structure hous-
ing a small telescope and a transit It served well
enough for the instruction of college students
and the instructive entertainment of city school
children, but it was far from satisfying to the
demands of the director's ambition to do real sci-
entific work. Conditions were much improved
by the removal in 1883 to a new building on
Forty-ninth Street, although difficulties from
smoke and railroad vibrations still set embar-
rassing limits to the kinds of research that could
be undertaken. Rees's principal observational
research was a study of the variation of terres-
trial latitudes and the constant of aberration.
This was carried out at Columbia by Rees, Har-
old Jacoby, and H. S. Davis, in cooperation
with the Royal Observatory at Naples, from
1893 to 1900, and the results published as Con-
tributions from the Observatory of Columbia
College, nos. 8 and 9 (1895-1906). The value of
simultaneous observations at two or more sta-
tions in approximately the same latitude but in
widely different longitudes has since been rec-
ognized in the establishment of several interna-
tional latitude stations.

It was also under Rees's direction that the re-
duction of Lewis Morris Rutherfurd's measures
of his star plates was carried out at the Colum-
bia Observatory and this great mass of valuable
material made generally available by publica-
tion. As secretary of the American Metrological
Society he did the nation a great service by his
enthusiastic advocacy of the introduction of
standard time. His most important contribution
to educational development was his insistence
on the importance of practical field work for
students of civil engineering which resulted in
the establishment of the Columbia summer
school of geodesy, first at Cooperstown, N. Y.?
and later at Osterville, Mass.
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REESE, ABRAM (Apr. 21, i829~Apr. 25,
1908), inventor, manufacturer, was the sixth
child of William and Elizabeth (Joseph) Reese
and was born in Llanelly, Southern Wales. He
came with his parents to the United States In
1832. Some years later, in Pittsburgh, Pa., the
family name was changed from Rees to Reese.
William Reese was a skilled iron-worker and
for five years engaged in his trade in various sec-
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